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politics. Shelburne, the political instructor of Pitt, and himself the disciple of French teachers and of Adam Smith, was Cobden's precursor in his main principles. The philosophical radicals had worked out the free trade principles which had come into practical view in the age of Lord Liverpool, but the radicals were a school, and what the times now demanded was not a school, but organised and active combatants. People have criticised the saying that his secret in the new career of agitation lay in his use of Persuasion; for it seems that, according to the dictionary, persuasion is applicable to the passions, and argument to the reason. Cobden's appeal was invariably to reason and never to passion; he did not persuade, his aim was to convince, that better way of giving to opinion an enduring base. This is no point to quarrel about. Peel's memorable words are enough, when he said that Cobden's eloquence was the more to be admired because it was unaffected and unadorned. Even so fastidious a judge as Matthew Arnold, though deeply pained that Cobden should have thought Oxford would be all the better if more of the time given to the Greek stream of the Ilissus had been given to Chicago, and found more things worth knowing in a single number of the Times, than in all the works of Thucydides, still called him a man of exquisite intelligence and charming character. When it is said that Cobden's was the radicalism of a class, two things are overlooked: his early battles were necessarily contests against the class in whose interests the Corn Laws happened to be obstinately upheld, and that aspect of Cobden's activity could not be helped. The second thing is the fact that his radicalism was the least vital andngofOL. I  In short, heitlearness, "tod have found comfort in a firm calculation of the conditions. . . . We will not attack you as Voltaireerity of those he was among in their prayers. But we will talk over the merits of the case. haveblaze of living light,
